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Lincoln:  A Political  Prohibitionist 


SLANDER  REBUKED 


Liquor  Men's  Claim  Regarding 
the  Great  Emancipator 
Exploded 

SUPPORTED  THE  DOW  LAW 

Mr.  J.  B.  Merwin  of  St.  Louis  Proves 
That  Martyr  President  Was  Both 
Abstainer  and  Prohibitionist 


At  a widely  advevtised  “iiersonal  lib- 
erty” rally  in  the  great  .Auditorium 
Theatre,  Chicago,  t'ch.  11,  some  2,500 
brewers  and  their  trade  advocates 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  and  thundered 
nijplause  when  their  spokesman,  William 
Itapp,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Staats 
ZKiTf'NG,  called  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
bartPJider,  declared  he  was  au  anti-I’ro- 
liibitlonist,  and  alh‘ged  his  life-long 
friendship  for  the  “poor,  down-trodden*’ 
saloon-keeper  of  America. 

This  grandiloquent  claim,  duly  report- 
ed the  uext  morning  in  the  press  ami 
sent  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  was 
in  reality  hut  a re-statement  of  the 
hoary  lies  about  the  martyr  president 
that  liquor  meu  have  peddled  up  ami 
down  the  land  in  every  tempernuce  cam- 
paign for  more  than  a detado.  Lincoln’s 
well  known  total  abstinence  principles, 
tlie  verbatim  recoi'd  of  lift  notable  ad- 
dress at  Springlieldj  in  1842,  and  many 
iueideuts  of  his  life  which  testify  to  his 
personal  conviction  in  this  regard  are 
suffioent  answer  to  tlrese  misrepresenta- 
tions and  fulselroods  circulated  by.  the 
champions  of  the  liquor  traffic.  But: 
this  latest  assertion  of  the  .trade  has 
stirred  Wie  heart  of  one  who  was 
friend  and  associate  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator in  the  fifties,  and  who  tvilh  Lin- 
volii  campaigned  the  state  of  Illinois  for 
Xcal  Dow  state  Prohibition  more  than 
four  weeks  during  the  fall  and  spring 
of  1854-55! 

Both  occupied  the  same  platform  and 
both  championed  the  new  movement  at 
rf-ores  of  rallies  ia  more  than  twenty- 
five  counties  of  the  state. 

Jlr.  Merwin  has  resided  at  St.  Louis 
for  over  thirty  years.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  American  Journal  oe 
Education  in  that  city  in  1807,  and 
since  that  time  has  written  much  and 
lectured  widely  on  educational  and 
literary  subjects. 

Mr.  Merwin,  then  a young  man,  was  a 
temperance,  lecturer  in  Connecticut,  in 
1851.  during  which  year  he  and  Neal  Dow 
both  addres.sed  the  legislature  in  behalf 
of  state  Prohibition.  A resident  of 
Springfield.  111.,  then  visiting  in  Hart- 
ford, being  interested  in  the  question 
gained  admittance  to  this  legislative 
session,  and  was  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Merwin’s  presentation  of  the  subject.  Ho 
took  it  upon  himself  to  invite  Mr.  Mer- 
win to  visit  Springfield,  and  deliver  tho 
same  address  before  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture, promising  that  all  traveling  ex- 
penses would  be  met  and  tlmt  a donation 
would  be  made  up  for  his  services.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  llTe  follow- 
ing winter  Mr.  Merwin  began  a temper- 
ance campaign  in  Illinois.  His  fii'st  ad- 
dress was  made  at  the  capital.  At  this 
time  the  logislatme  was  considering  the 
submission  of  the  Proliibitioii  question 
to  the  people  and  as  the  question 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  political  partie.s  who 
feare<l  to  jeopardize  the  li<inor  interests, 
the  speaker  from  the  East  was  not  per- 
mitted to  ndilres.s  ihe  legislature  as  a 
body,  and  spoke  instead  in  the  representa- 
tives hall. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  he  met 
Lincoln,  who  was  immediately  IoucIiimI 
by  the  youtig  speaker’s  words  and  en- 
thusiastically accepted  his  message. 
3?hat  night  Lincoln  imd  Merwin  talked 


* "After  Reconstfuclion,  the  next  great  question  | 
i will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Liquor  TraLffic.”—  J 

I Abraham  Lincoln  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Merwin,  April  14,  1H65,  the  | 
is  morning-  before  his'assassination.  f 
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till  sunrise,  thi*  funuci'  getting  more  and 
more  interested  ns  (he  discussitm  went 
on,  until  lu» . volunteered  to  put  the 
whole  matter  liefore  Richard  Yates, 
afterwards  Illinois’  -war  governor,  hut 
who  was  then  grand  worthy  patriarch  of 
the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance. Mr.  Ynlo.s  • 
was  quick  to  setv 
the  strength  of  the 
now  idea  and  liini- 
self  arranged  the 
fir^  of  the  .series 
of  rallie.s  where 
Lincoln  and  Mer- 
win spoke. 

The  meeting  fit 
Jacksonville  was 
in'esidcd  over  hy 
R i c h a r d Yjites. 

A III  on  g 0 t ]i  r*  r 
places  at  whhdi 
they  .spoke  were 
Rellville,  Bloom- 
ington, P e 0 r i a , 

Edwardsville  and 
Decatur.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s political  friends  were  alarmed  for 
him  because  of  his  riuTicalism  oii  the 
temperance  question  and  inadq  a com- 
bined effort  to  silence  him,  but  he  cwii- 
tiinied  in  the  fight. 

At  iSpriugfieid,  May  2tt,  Mr.  Mia-wiii 
delivered'  an  address  upon  Hie  siil)j^*et 
of  "Lineolii  as  a Prohibitionist,”  the 
mimuscript  cojiy  of  which,  roviseil 
and  corrected  by  Hie  speaker  liuuself, 
is  here  preseuted. 


Tlmi-sday  night,  June  Mr.  Merwin 
delivered  tlie  same  addre.ss  at  the  Eirst 
5Iethodist  church,  Chicago,  before  the 
gi'catest  young  people’s  Prohibition  rally 
ev«-r  liidd  in  this  cit.v>  under  the  auspice.s 
of  tho  Young  Peoiile's  Christian  'Pem- 
perance  U u i o ii. 
Scores  of  people 
were  turned  away 
unable  to  hear  the 
ivmarkable  mes- 
sage of  Lincoln  to 
the  young  nihil- 
hood and  woman- 
hood of  the  twen- 
tieth century  from 
the  lip’s  of  one 
kniMV  him 
himself  in 
small  measure 
inspired  it  in  tho 
heroic  liftie.s.  To 
tlipse  and  tho 
thousands  of  otli- 
ei'S  who  will  spon- 
tiineously  respond 
to  its  liravo  heart- 
ed plea  for  the  Givat  Reform,  Tub 
New  Voice  presents  ii  to-day. 

The  remmiscences  of  Lincoln,  recalled 
liy  Mr.  Jlcrwin  i?re  full  of  intore.st  and 
shod  new  light  upon  his  FiEe  and  career. 

After  the  enmpiiign  of  1854-5  Hr. 
Merwiii's  friendship  with  Lincoln  con- 
tinued without  a lireak  up  to  tho  latter’.s 
assassination.  Soon  after  the  coin- 
meiieemeiit  of  the  war  Mr.  Merwin’s  un- 
ceasing advocacy  of  the  Great  Rcforral 
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Above  is  a Fac  Simile  of  Endorsements  on  Back  of  Testimonial  1o  M'->  Merwin 


If  it  be  ascertained  at  the  War  Department  that  the  presidejit  has  legal 
authority  to  make  an  appointment  such  as  is  asked  within,  and  Gen  Scott  is  of 
opinion  it  will  be  available  for  good,  tlien  let  it  be  done. 

.Tiily  17.  18G1.  A.  Lincoln. 

I esteem  the  mission  of  Mr.  Merwin  to  this  army  a happy  circumstance,  and 
"equest  all  conunamlers  to  give  him  free  oi’cess  to  all  of  our  camps  and  jwsls,  and 
also  to  muitipiy  occasions  to  enable  liim  to  addres.s  our  officei*s  and  men. 

July  24,  1861.  Winfietj)  Scott. 

Department  of  Virginia. 

The  mission  of  5Ir.  Merwin  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  troops,  and  I will 
furnish  him  with  every  facility  to  addres.s  the  troop.s  luider  my  command.  I 
hope  the  Grti  1.  commanding  the  army  will  give  him  such  official  position  as 
Mr.  Merwin  may  desire  to  carry  out  his  object. 

Aug.  8th,  1861.  B.  F.  Butler,  Jlaj.-Gcu.  Com’tl'g, 


won  bill)  recognition,  and  it  was  siig- 
ecsted  by  prominent  military  men  that 
lie  sliould  be  officially  apiioiuted  (iihI  bo 
perniitte<i  the  freedom  of  the  <‘aiu|K  in 
tho  iutere.sts  of  personal  teiuiierancc 
work,  need  of  which  was  widely  evident. 

The  fac  similes  reproduc-ed  lierewith 
are  e.xuct  reproductions  from  the  original 
manuscript  still  in  Mr.  Merwin’s  po.s- 
sessiou.  Rresldent  Jancolii  .stuiglit  to 
commission  liim  as  major,  hul  red  tape 
interfered  in  that  regard.  What  lie 
wrote  as  an  endorsement  of  the  lei'oiu- 
inendation  is  shown  in  fac  simile  (11. 

This  testimonial  to  the  warm  appre- 
ciuHoii  of  Mr.  Merwin’s  usefulness  in 
liis  great  work  is  mimeroiisly  signed 
and  some  of  the  names  it  wift'  be  well  to 
print  here:  Isaac  N.  Arnold.  O.  II. 

Browning,  Charles  .8uinner,  Alexander 
\\ . Randall,  W.  A.  Buckiughani.  Rich- 
ard Yates,  James  Harlan,  Alexander 
Ramsey,  A.  B.  Palmer,  John  F.  I’oiter, 
J.  L.  Scri))ps,  l4-miin  Trumbull.  Ilem-y 
M ilson,  T.  R.  Dnolitlle,  .Austin  Blair, 
Thomas  Urniumoiul,  James  W.  Grimes, 
Samuel  J.  Kirkwood.  Timothy  O.  Howe, 
David  Wilmot,  and  olnc  one  liimdied 
others.  They  comprise  tbo.so  of  gover- 
nors. senators,  cougre-ssmen  and  post- 
masters. 

In  1862  President  Lincoln  again 
wrote  a specAil  order  to  facilitiUo  his 
work  at  the  front,  wliich  is  shown  in 
fac  smile  (2). 

Throughout  the  war  Jlr.  Merwin  was 
in  close  personal  touch  witli  fhe  nation’s 
exciutive  and  the  day  of  Ills  assassina- 
tion President  Lincoln  sent  him  on  an 
important  ni^ssii n to  IVew  York. 

The  propo.s-al  had  been  iiiado  that  tho 
I’amuim  canal  might  he  exiavated  and 
completed  as  n war  meusnre  by  means 
of  the  froedmen.  It  was  known  to  Iliosc 
in  official  relation  with  the  president 
that  he  favored  the  plan,  ami  it  was  to 
secure  the  views  of  I'lditor  Greele.v,  of 
the  Tribune,  and  others  in  regard  lu  it 

House  that  fateful  Friday,  tlie  I'liur- 
tecntli  of  April,  1865.  After  he  had 
explained  this  business  he  wi.shed  5Ir. 
Merwin  to  take  in  hand,  ami  knowing 
well  the  particular  interests  of  his 
friend,  jierlmps  recalling  iiguiii  those 
stirrings  times  he  had  spent  with  him  on 
the  hustings  in  1854-5,  Lincoln  turned 
to  him  and  said: 

".1/r.  Merwin,  after  Jteron-xlrneiioib 
the  next  great  gueHlion  will  he  the 
orerthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic," 

An  liour  later  Mr.  Merwin  was  C4i 
his  way  north  and  it  was  not  until  the 
uext  inoniiug  ns  he  .stepped  from  his 
train  t-lnit  he  heard  the  terrible  news  of 
the  assn.ssiuntion  the  night  before  at 
Ford’s  Theatre. 

To  a representative  of  The  New 
Voice  5Ir.  Merwin  declared  tlmt  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  talked  freely  with  him  many 
times  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Great  Re- 
form and  it  was  his  strong  conviction 
that  if  his  life  had  been  simrcd  even  a 
decade,  he  would  have  omiihasized  llis 
life-long  devotion  to  the  leinijernucn 
cause  with  an  open  and  decisive  <-hnm- 
])ionsitip  of  stale  and  iinlional  Prohibi- 
tion. Tlie  slavery  issue  had  come  un- 
forseeu  into  his  life  and  swejit  liim  heart 
and  soul  mto  the  very  vortex  of  tlmt: 
terrific  struggle.  As  he  often  expri’s.sed 
it  it  “must  be  one  war  at  a time,”  and 
Ihe  one  that  called  him  first  was  not  of 
nis  own  choosing  in  point  of  order.  What 
the  grent-hearted  Emancipator  longed 
still  to  achieve  in  later  year.s  for  the 
«ause  of  the  peoide  ivtxim  the  liquor 
iraffic  must  forever  he  hidileo  in  the 
grey  mists  of  the  “miglit  have  been.” 

THE  ADDRESS 

This  addre.ss  was  delivereil  Tlmrsday 
afternoon,  May  .26,  at  llie  Lim'olii  mon- 
ument. /Springfield,  III. 

-\fter  a brief  inlrodmtion  h.v  Mr, 
.Munzo  E.  Wilson,  f’lmirmaii  of  the 
State  Prohibition  Commitlee,  .Mr.  Mer- 
win, standing  on  one  of  tlie  stepR  of  the 
stairway  of  the  monument.  )yith  a 
beautiful  flag  covering  a jmrt  of  tliQ 
balustrade,  said; 
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“Mr.  Chairman,  ffllow  citizens 

AND  FEM.OW  WORKERS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF 

1‘Ronim'noN ; 

staiul  todny  in  tlie  heavt  of  tlie 
continent,  midway  between  the  two 
oi'eaii.s,  within  fclio  sliiulow  of  the  niomi- 
ment  of  the  mini  who  made  more  his- 
tory— who  made  greater  Iii.story  tliau 
any  otiior  i>er8on,  (hnii  nil  otlier  per- 
sons wlio  lived  i'll  the  I5)th  century!  A 
leader  of  the  people,  who  was  great  in 
their  greiitne.ss,  who  carried  their  bur- 
dens, who  with  their  help,  achieved  a 
name  and  fame  unparalleled  in  Imnnm 
history.  lie  broke  the  shackles  of  four 
inillions  of  slave.^.  lie  saved  to  the 
world  this  form  of  government,  which 
give.s  to  all  oup.  people  the  opi>ortunity 
to  walk  if  they  will  down  the  corridor.s 
of  time  arm  in  arm  with  the  great  of 
all  age.s.  sheltered  and  inspired  by  tbo 
flag,  which  has  become  the  syiubn)!  of 
•hope  and  of  freedom  to  all  the  world ! 

Ill  God’s  good  providence  1 cam*  to 
know  hinii — ^here  is  his  humble  home  in 
Spi'ingQeld,  in  1834  and  f.  before  he  had 
come  to  be  die  hero,  beloved,  glorified, 
known  and  loved  by  all  who  love  liberty. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  ’34.  I was  a 
young  man  full  of  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  fir.st  Neal  Dow  triumphs  in  New 
England.  Accepting  the  invitation  of 
friends  I came  west  to  Illinois,  whore 
the  campaign  for  state  Prohibition  was 
getting  under  way.  I reached  Spring- 
field  and  one  night  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  in  the  old  stale  house  where, 
with  legislatcH-s  and  tmwiispeople,  I found 
an  apiirociative  audience. 

After  my  address  thei’e  were  calls  of 
Lincoln  ! Lincoln,!  Lincoln  ! and  turn- 
ing, ^ saw  perhaps  the  most  singular 
specimen  of  a human  being  rising  slowly 
and  unfolding  his  long  arms  and  his 
longer  legs  exactly  like  the  blades  of  a 
jack-knife.  Ills  hair  was  uncombed,  his 
coat  sleeves  were  Inches  shorter  than 
his  shirt  sleeves,  his  trousers  did  not 
roach  to  his  socks.  Eii-st  I thought 
there  was  somo  plan  to  periwtrate  a 
“joke”  on  the  me^ting«  but  in  one  min- 
ute. after  the  first  accents  of  the  pa- 
Me!»ic'  voice  were  Jiom-d  the  crowd 
hushed  to  a stillness,  as  profound  as  if 
Dtiioln  were  the  only  person  present 
snd  then  this  simple,  uncouth  man  gave 
to  \hb  hushed  crowd  such  a definition  of 
law,  its  design  n-iid  mission : its  object 
and ' power,  as  fdw  present  had  .ever 
knovn,  or  drearaed. 

Among  the  points  he  made  were  the 
following:  » 

Mr.  Lincoln  asked,  "Is  not  Hie  law 
of  sef-protection  the  fir.st  law  of  na- 
ture : the  first  primary  law  of  civil- 
ized society?” 

laiw.  he  declared,  is  for  the  protec- 
tion, conservation  and  extension  of  riglJl; 
things;  of  right  conduct,  not. for  the  pro- 
tection of  evil  and  wrong  doing. 

The  state  must,  in  its  legislative 
STction,  recognize  in  the  law  enacted  thik 
principle— flt  must  make  sure  am}  secure 
these  endeavors  to  establish,  protect  and 
extend  right  conditions,  right  couducf, 
viglileousiiess !,  The.se  conditions  will  bo 
secured  and  preserved,  not  by  indiffer- 
ence, not  by  a toleration  of  evils,  not  by 
attempting  to  throw  around  any  evil  the 
shield  and  pix>tectioii  of  law;  ucvci  by 
any  attempt  to  license  the  evil. 

This  sentiment  of  riglit  conduct  for 
the  protection  of  home,  of  state,  of 
church,  of  individuals,  imist  be  taken 
lip  and  embodied  in  legislation  and 
thus  become  a positive  factor,  active  in 
the  slate. 

This  is  the  fii'st  and  the  most  important 
function  in  the  legislation  of  tfie  modern 
state.  Proceeding  Mr.  IJncoln  said; 

“This  saves  the  whole,  and  not  a iiart. 
with  a high,  true,  conservatism  throush 
the  united  action  of  ifill,  by  all,  for  all. 
Tlie  Prohibition  of  the  Uiiuov  traifie. 
except  for  ine<lical  and  mecliaiiical  pur- 
pojjps — ihus  becomes  the  new  evangel  for 
the  safety  and  reilomption  of  the  people, 
torn  the  social,  political  and  nionil 
cuvse  of  tlie  saloon  and  its  inevitable 
evil  consequences  of  drunkenness.” 

Lincoln  studied  every  inornl  and  po- 
litical issue  in  this  light  and  from  this 
standpoint,  and-  as  a result  of  this  prac- 
tice he  studied  the  opiwsite  .side  of 
ewry  question  in  dispute  and  hence  he 


was  never  siirpriuod  by  the  seeming 
strength  of  his  opponents,  for  he  saw 
at  once,  the  moral  and  legal  weakness 
of  wrong  and  untenable  positions  as- 
sumed. Tliis  it  is  that  throws  a flood 
of  light  on  his  ready  and  unanswerable 
repartee  by  story  and  statement.  In 
fact,  we  have  seen  often,  that  after  liis 
statement  of  a proposition  it  needed  no 
argument. 

IIoM’  Elihu  B.  Washburn.  Lincoln’s 
closest  friend,  wrote  before  he  died  that 
“When  the  whole  tnith  is.  disclosed  of 
Mr.  Lim-olii'.s  life,  during  the  years  of 
1834-5,  it  will  throw  a flood  of  )icw 
Ufjlit  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  will  add  new  luster  to  his  greatness 
and  hi.s  patriotism.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  had,  as  is  well  known, 
made  up  his  mind 
to  retire  from  the 
political  arena.  IIo 
Avas  annoyed,  yea, 

111  ore,  di.sgusted, 
with  the  loAV  plane 
on  which  the  poli- 
ticians, mere  poli- 
ticians, not  states- 
men, were  trying 
to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Mt  Lincoln  wai9 
feeling  his  way  up 
and  out  of  the 
gloom,  despondency 
a u d melancholy, 
which  had  to  so 
great  an  extent 
effected  his  life. 

There  came  to 
him  a new  light,  a 
new  revelation  of  destiny  in  those  still 
creative,  or  rather  recreative,  days,  and 
it  is  this  phase  of  things  to  which  Mr. 
Washbimi  refers  in  the  above  lines. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln hesitated  to  sliow  his  strength  of 
conscience,  as  he  did  hts  wealth  ot  good 
ness,  lest  it  be  counted  as  ostentation. 
He  said  often  in  1854-5,  “'Tlie  saloon  and 
the  liquor  traffic  have  defenders — but  no 


defense!  With  him  men  were  neither 
great  nor  small — 'they  were  right  or 
wrong.  He  knew  no  fear  except  tlie 
fear  of  doing  Avrong.  His  expressions 
and  conduct  on  this,  question  of  the 
Prohibition  of  tlie  liquor  tralRc  and  the 
saloon  AA-ere  so  firmly  anchored  on  big 
profound  oomictions  of  right  and  Avrong 
that  they  were  immutable. 

In  that  memorable  canvass  Sir.  Lin- 
coln and  myself  spoke  in  Jacksonville, 
in  Bloomington,  in  Decatur,  in  Danville, 
in  Cofrlinville,  in  Peoria,  and  at  many 
other  points. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  argument 
Avas  contained  in  this  fearless  declara- 
tion : 

'■This  legalized  liquor  traffic,  as  car- 
ried on  in  the  saloons  and  grog-shops,  is 


the  tragedy  of  civilization.  Good  citi- 
zenship deuniuds  and  requires  that  AvbaC 
is  right  should  not  only  be  made  known,' 
but  be  made  prevalent:  tliat  what  is 
evil  should  not  only  be  detected  and  de- 
feated. but  destroyed.  The  saloon  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  greatest  foe,  the 
most  blighting  curse,  of  our  modern  civ- 
ilization. and  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  a practical  Proliibitionist.” 

“We  must  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
public  sentiment  of  this  state  and  tiie 
individual  conscience,  shall  be  instruct- 
ed to  look  upon  the  saloon-keeper,  and 
the  liquor  seller,  with  all  the  liceii.se 
earth  can  give  him,  ns  simply  and  only 
a privileged  mnlefactoi’ — a criminal.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  used  in  advocating  tlie 
entire  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
neariy  (4ie  same 
language  and  in 
many  instances  the 
same  illustrations 
that  he  used  later 
oil  in  his  argu- 
ments against 
slavery.  At  another 
place  he  said,  “The 
real  issue  in  this 
controversy : the 

one  pressing  upon 
every  mind  thiiC 
gives  the  subject 
careful  considera- 
tion: is  that  legal- 
izing the  manufac- 
ture, sjile  and  use 
of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a bever- 
age is  wrong — ns 
all  history  and 
every  development 
- of  the  traffic  proves  it  to  be — a moral, 
social  and  political  wrong.” 

It  should  be  stated  distinctly,  square- 
ly and  fairly  and  reiieated  often,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a practical  total  absti- 
nence man;  wrote  for  it,  Avorked  for  it. 
taught  it.  both  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample. and  whsai  from  a long  and  varied 
experience  he  found  Hint  the  greed  and 
selfishness  of  the  liquor  denl«^'s  and  the 


saloon-keepers,  OA'erlcaped  and  disre- 
garded all  barriers  and  every  other  re- 
straint, taught  by  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence that  nothing  short  of  thC  entire 
Prohibition  of  the  traffic  and  the  sa- 
loon would  settle  the  question ; he  be- 
came an  earnest,  uuflincliing  Prohi- 
bitionist. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  sur- 
passed all  orators  in  eloquence,  all  di- 
liloiiiat.s  in  wisdom,  all  statesmen  in 
foresight,  and  this  makes  him  and  lug 
name  a power,  not  to  he  resisted,  .is  a 
political  Prohibitionist. 

We  do  not  s.ay  nmcli  about  it  for  it 
is  not  necessarj’,  but  there  were  times 
and  occasions  Avlien  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to 
be,  in  his  administration,,  greater  than 


law — ^n’hen  his  wisdom  was  greater  than 
the  combined  wisdom  of  all  the  people. 

The  people,  the  law  makers,  had  never 
compreheucli'ft  the  condilioiis  and  the 
situation  Hint  coiifruiitcd  him.  He  was 
ns  great  as  necessity,  and  our  safoly  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  as  just  -as  he 
Avas  great,  and  as  wise  as  he  was  just. 
Great  in  hiAV,  but  greater  in  ne<-essity. 
****** 

God  be  i»raised  for  the  great  gifts  he 
showei-ed  upon  him;  God  be  prai.sed  for 
the  generous  use  he  made  of  them.  In  the 
radiance  of  God's  light  and  in  the  sun- 
shine of  llis  love  fi*om  out  the  gate.s  of 
pearl  which  Averc  swung  inward  to  his 
entrance  by  those  who  Avaited  to  welcome 
him  thither;  there  oiiened  to  him  tiiat 
vast  and  bright  eternity,  vivid  with 
God's  love.  We  could  Avisli  fo&  a mo- 
ment the  veil  might  be  parted  and  we. 
too,  could  luive  vision,  tliat  such  labor 
shall  be  crowned  with  immortal  vest. 
Hail,  brother,  and  farewell. 


MISS  ANTHONY  HONORED 

Chosen  Firsl  Pres'dent  of  the  International 
League  of  Women 

Miss  Susan  H.  Autliouy  u’as  recently 
elected  president  of  the  new  interiiationul 
league  of  Avoinen  at  the  Berlin  coiiven- 
t>ion.  The  case  of  JIi.<s  Anthony  is 
diffei'eut  from  that  of  many  “iirophets" 
for  she  is  hoiiorcil  in  her  own  country. 
The  Kochestor  (X.  Y. ) Democrat  and 
Chronicle  speaks  of  this  event  editori- 
ally thus : 

“The  distinction  of  being  tlie  first 
president  of  the  interuationul  asso- 
ciation logically  belonged  to  her.  To 
her  more  than  any  other  Avomaii, 
not  excepting  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton. belongs  the  credit  not  only  of 
initiating  but  of  maintaining  organ- 
ized effort  for  the  amelioraliou  of 
Avoimm’s  condition  in  modern  so- 
ciety. Even  those  who  do  not  agree 
Avitli  her  regavding  the  ballot  or 
Avoman’s  proper  place  in  the  iiuliis- 
trial  life  of  onr  time  will  recognize, 
if  they  are  enlightened  and  caiulid 
on  this  subject,  her  splemlid  work 
ill  bringing  about  conditions  Avliicli 
have  relieved  woman  of  legal  disa- 
bilities and  invested  her  Avith  legal 
rights  oseiUial  to  Rer  freedom,  pro- 
gress and  development.  Every  Avife 
and  mother,  every  maul  arid  inatrou, 
whether  she  be  a suffragist  or  not, 
is  Mis.s  Anthony’s  debtor. 

“It  is  oil  this  broad  ground  that 
the  praise  of  that  lady  has  become 
almosi  universal.  It  is  on  that 
ground  that  Rochester  stands  in 
proclaiming  her  its  most  I’niinent 
and  serviceable  citizen.  In  an  im- 
portant sense  she  has  been  the 
emancipator,  not  of  a race,  but  of 
one-half  tlie  members  of  all  races." 


WEST  VIRGINIA  S OUTLOOK 

Bedford  and  Mills  Doing  Effoclive  Wo  k— 
—Tucker  County’s  Campaign 

Parsons.  W.  Va..  .fune  10. — (Spwial 
correspondence. ) — ^I’ucker  county  polled 
four  years  ago  20  votes  for  Woolley,  and 
in  1002  polled  100.  This  year  it  has  a 
ticket  in  the  field  comixised  of  men  of 
irreproachable  character  ami  of  excellent 
business  I'upacity.  Every  school  house 
will  be  visited  by  local  workers  and  a 
vast  increase  in  votes  is  expe<-ted.  lion. 
■\*olney  B.  Cusliing  was  at  the  county 
convention  May  4,  and  made  a telling 
address. 

Tlie  state  convention  will  meet  in 
Clarksburg  June  10.  It  promises  to  bo 
Avcll  attended. 

•T.  W.  Bedford  lias  given  ten  days  to 
Nicholas  county  where  good  attendance 
and  great  interest  was  manifested.  He 
is  also  helping  at  many  county  conven- 
tions. 

The  healtli  of  state  organizer  E.  W. 
Mills  has  been  poor  but  he  iins  been 
faithful  and  he  is  again  in  the  field. 

The  vote  for  Woolley  in  the  state  was 
l-IS."!:  in  irK)2.  ,1.5)20.  It  will  double  this 
year.  West  I’irgininns  would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  Hon.  T.  R.  Curskadon  as 
the  vice-presidential  nominee. 


J.  B.  MERWIN 


FAC  SIMILE  (2) 


Ord.r  WriUen  by  Presideai  Lincoln  (o  Facililafo  Mr  Merwin’s  Work  of 
Temperance  in  the  Army 

Surgeon  General  will  sent!  Mr.  Jlcrwin  wherever  he  may  think  the  public 

A.  Lincoln. 


